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MISS MEREDYTH ELLIOTT. 


VocaL artists of Celtic origin have from time to time 
succeeded in attaining popularity in this country. To the 
list of singers coming direct from Wales to win renown in 
our concert-rooms must be added the names of those not 
born in the Principality, but of Welsh extraction, who 
have been equally fortunate in gaining distinction. 
Amongst those of the latter class, the subject of this sketch 
holds an honourable position. Meredyth Elliott was born 
in London of Welsh parents. Early in life she revealed 
alove of music as well as capacity in the performance 
thereof. The tunes that charmed her ear were repeated 
with rare sweetness of voice, and the harmonies support- 
ing them were reproduced by her on the accompanying 
instrument. So cleverly did she play them that members 
of her family decided that her talents lay in the direction 
of instrumental music, and in obedience to their wishes 
= gave attention chiefly to the practice of the piano- 
forte. 

As time advanced, however, Miss Elliott was led irre- 
sistibly to the study of singing. Gradually she became con. 
scious that she was coming into the possession of a voice 
of unusual compass and resonance, a voice which was 
ever asserting itself in involuntary utterance of melody. 
In this way was opened up to her imagination the prospect 
of one day becoming a public singer. Hearing there was 
a vacancy in the choir of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Notting Hill, she was induced, unknown to her friends 
and relatives, to apply for the post. There were many 
candidates, from whom at a competitive trial she was 
selected by the organist of the church, the late Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, as the best qualified to undertake the duties of the 
appointment, . 

So admirably did Miss Elliott perform those duties that 
Mr. Naylor encouraged her to persevere in vocal studies. 
His encouragement was given not only in words, but also 
in deeds. Seeing the promise she heJd out of becomin 
an artist in the true sense of the word, he with his usua 
kindness of heart proferred his services—and who could 
have been more fully prepared to take the part of instructor 
than he? Having in boyhood been the leading chorister 
at the Temple Church, he knew from a personal point of 
view the practical side of the art; while subsequent 
experience as conductor and accompanist made him 
intimately acquainted with the methods adopted by the 
best singers before the public. 

That he had an apt pupil in Miss Elliott was seen in the 
tapid progress made by her. In the course of a year or two 
she was busily employed in fulfilling concert engagements 
in various districts of the Metropolis. A chance of appearing 
as principal contralto in a really important concert came 
in due time, and full advantage was taken of it by the 
young vocalist. It was when called upon at short notice 
to.sing in the place of Madame Antoinette Sterling that 
Miss Elliott achieved a success so great as to lift her to a 
higher professional grade than that previously occupied. 
Her name has since been continually seen in programmes 
of concerts at the Crystal Palace, the Albert Hall, St. 
James’s Hall, and elsewhere. During the last two years 
she has been studying under Signor Alberto Randegger, 
one of the most distinguished masters of the day. It was 
on his recommendation that Sir A. Harris engaged her as 
Principal contralto in a performance of the Golden Legend 
given at Covent Garden. Miss Meredyth Elliott has by 
singing on Mr. Edward Lloyd’s tours established for 
herself an abiding reputation in the provinces. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue twenty-first series of Richter Concerts terminated 
on Monday evening, July roth, with a magnificent 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and of 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas. In limiting his selection 
on this occasion to works by those masters, the conductor 
obtained the approval of patrons who deem his special 
mission to be that of interpreter of the orchestral scores 
of those two great composers. Should he be found 
coquenting with other musicians, the jealous subscriber 
will not fail to resent his inconstancy. It matters 
not whether they be authors of a past or of the 
present age, to none of them can Richter pay attention 
without incurring loss of favour. If he lead Papa Haydn 
to the platform, he will be told that there are others 
capable of taking care of the veteran, and should he invite 
a newly-robed Doctor of Music to trip up the steps to 
make his bow, he will be liable to receive an intimation 
that such conduct was nothing better than desertion. 
Indeed the objector will not hesitate in saying that Richter 
we in London is bound to Beethoven and Wagner 
alone. 


Possibly, there might have been some present at the 
last concert disposed to take exception to the programme, 
but there could have been none dissatisfied with the 
manner of its performance by the instrumentalists. Had 
the vocalists been equally capable, perfection would 
then have been reached; but as human voices are con- 
structed neither of wood nor of brass, they cannot always 
be made to answer the call of composers who treat 
them with no consideration whatever. The attention 
of the audience was, however, directed chiefly to the 
orchestral works, amongst them being the overture to 
Tannhduser. Never has the contrast between the song of 
the Pilgrims and the strains of the Venusberg been set 
forth with more artistic skill, or with greater effect than 
on this occasion. In pleasant tones Madame Amy 
Sherwin gave ‘ Elizabeth’s aria,” from the second act of 
the same opera; and Mr. Andrew Black delivered 
‘“ Pognor’s address,”’ from the first act of Die Meistersinger, 
in a vigorous fashion ; and these two singers were joined 
by others in the representation of a scene from Das 
Rheingold. 


The second part of the concert was devoted to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in which are encountered 
mysteries that baffle the understanding. Such a per- 
formance as that given by Richter does much to render 
the beauties of the work apparent, but it cannot make fully 
clear the meaning and purpose of many of the utterances. 
To listen with advantage, we must keep wide open the 
doors of the heart, so that emotion might on the instant 
be kindled by the magic sounds. It should be stated that 
Richter was at every convenient opportunity that occurred 
during the evening honoured with enthusiastic applause. 
To him, and to Mr. N. Vert, the director of the concerts, 
lovers of orchestral music are greatly indebted. 


On Saturday afternoon, July rst, a good success was 
achieved by Madame Berthe Marx in the performance of 
the programme prepared for the third and last of her series 
of summer concerts in St. James’s Hall. There were only 
six pieces in the list, but four of them were works of 
magnitude. The clever pianist had indeed a most formid- 
able task to accomplish, since the scheme com 
Beethoven's Concerto in E flat major, Emile Bernard’s 
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fantaisie in E, Saint-Saéns Concerto in G minor, and 
Liszt’s Concerto in E flat major. Moreover, Madame 
Marx was in one instance exposed to comparisons drawn 
between her playing and that of the composer of the work. 
Only a few days had elapsed since Saint-Saéns gave at a 
Philharmonic Concert an interpretation of the solo part of 
his Concertothe splendid qualities of which were still fresh in 
the memory of some of the lady’s auditors. Yet those 
privileged to hear the two executants were not disposed to 
say that the Frenchman’s music suffered anything at the 
hands of the concert-giver. 


Madame Marx had the privilege of bringing forward on this 
occasion a novelty, a fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
by Emile Bernard. Each of the movements was rendered 
by her in an appropriate and effective manner, the Allegro 
being played with lightness and grace, the Andante with 
tender feeling, and the Finale with unfailing vigour. In the 
performance of this interesting work, as well as in that of 
the three Concertos, Madame Marx had the assistance ofa 
capital orchestra with Sir William Cusins as conductor. 


* 

MapDAME ADELINA Patri made her last appearance this 
season in London on the afternoon of Saturday, July rst, 
at the Albert Hall, which was thronged with admirers 
never tired of hearing her beautiful voice, though it be 
employed upon themes that have lost their freshness. 
There was, however, one new piece in the programme, a 
‘** Lullaby,” composed for her by George Fox, and this 
was applauded by the audience with vigour equal to that 
bestowed on the well-known melodies. But at her enter- 
tainments any song will serve to obtain an encore piece, 
for Madame Patti is seldom asked in vain for this favour. 
Her good nature is doing as much as her art to maintain 
the popularity she has so long enjoyed. 

*.# 


* 

A Quartet in F minor for strings, by Gerard Walenn, 
was brought forward at the concert given on the evening 
of the 1st ult., by students of the Royal Academy of 
Music. The composer was assisted in the performance 
of this clever work by his fellow scholars, Miss Dorothy 
Walenn, Mr. G. Street, and Mr. H. Walenn. A little 
lady, Elly Fuchs, not yet in her ’teens, played with skill 
the first movements of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto; 
while Llewala Davies and Miss Sybil Palliser successfully 
put forth claims to be regarded as well-trained and 
thoroughly capable pianists. Four young vocalists—Miss 
Lilian Redfern, Mr. Garner Parrot, Mr. Arthur Appleby, 
and Mr. F, Ranalaw—displayed ability in a representation 
of the first act of Philémon et Baucis,‘by Gounod. 

* o 


* 

Prince BisMARcK has recently expressed regret at 
having neglected to follow up the musical studies of his 
boyhood. A distinguished journalist, Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, has still greater cause to repent. Though “cradled,” 
as he said the other day when presiding at the inauguration 
of a musical exhibition, “‘ in a grand pianoforte ” he seems 
to have forgotten everything taught him of music by his 
mother, who was an accomplished professor of the art. 
This is unfortunate, since he is often called upon to allude 
to musical matters. Having lately to refer in his ‘‘ Echoes 
of the Week” to a programme containing the item, 
‘* March ” (** Scipio’’), he ingenuously asked his readers 
to inform him “ who or what was this Scipio?” One of 
the numerous replies stated that it was the tune whistled 
by the poet Cowper when hearing of the loss of the Royal 
George. But does not this lead to yet another question— 
who or what was this Royal George ? 

*,* 

A NUMERoUSand fashionable company recently assembled 
in St. James’s Hall to take part as auditors in a Harp 
Concert given by Mr. John Thomas, the chief bard of 
Wales, and the harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. There 
was on that occasion much to please the eye as well as 
to gratify the ear. On the platform were to be seen 
four-and-twenty young ladies arrayed in white garments, 
each having a harp of shining gold at hercommand. Itis not 
always pleasant to witness the efforts of a lady engaged 
in playing upon an orchestral instrument, especially if it 
happen to be a double-bass, a bassoon, or’ a trombone; 
but the harp at all times affords graceful exercise to the 





female performer. Even the pianoforte offers, in some 
respects, less scope for display than the harp. The ones 
rightly named a “domestic” instrument, the other q 
“celestial.” If youthful members of the fair sex knew 
how subduing was the spell wrought in the manly heart 
by the fascinations of a song accompanied by the singer 
upon the harp, they would not neglect so much as they do 
that source of power. 


Under the direction of Mr. John Thomas, the band of 
harps performed arrangements of the‘‘ Marche Solennelle” 
(Gounod) and the “‘ Marche Funébre”’ (Chopin), together 
with a new work, ‘“‘ A Minuet and Trio,” by H. J. Timothy, 
and a Welsh piece, ‘‘ Hela’r Sgyfarnog.” They were all 
effectively rendered, especially so the ‘“‘ Marche Funébre,” 
There was, as usual at his annual concerts, a new harp 
solo, entitled ““ The Spinning Wheel,” which was played 
with infinite charm by the composer, Mr. John Thomas, 
who appeared also to great advantage in his ‘‘ Reverie” 
and in his ‘‘ Echoes of a waterfall.” In the vocal selec- 
tion the concert-giver was assisted by Miss Catherine 
Williams (Welsh Scholar, R.A.M.), who: prettily sang 
the Romanza, ‘ Assisa ’l Pié D’ un Salice” (Rossini); by 
Mrs. Mary Davies, whose Welsh airs were much enjoyed; 
by Miss Mary Thomas, Mr. Dyved Lewys, Mr. Edward 
Owen, and by Mr. Ben Davies, whose rendering of John 
Thomas’s setting of Lord Byron’s words, ‘‘ There. be none 
of Beauty’s Daughters,” was most highly appreciated, 


TuE University of Dublin conferred, at a recent meeting 
of the Senate, the honorary degree of Doctor in Music 
on Mr. James Cooksey Culwick, the organist of the 
Chapel Royalof thatcity. In the course of the “ present- 
ing’? speech, the Public Orator, Professor Palmer, referred 
in complimentary terms to the many qualifications of the 
recipient, amongst them being that of industry which was 
exemplified in the laborious search of records anent the 
first performance of Handel’s Messiah, a search which 
happily resulted in bringing to light the names of the 
original executants. Services such as these had been 
supplemented by Mr. Culwick with compositions and 
performances of merit. In grandiloquent language the 
orator expressed a hope that “the honoured disciple of 
Orpheus would from time to time awake the silent muse 
of those stirring chords which are coeval with time itself.” 

In accordance with custom, the bran-new Doctor subse- 
quently brought forward a few samples of ‘his musical 
products. Generally speaking, the ‘‘ exercise” by which 
the candidate obtains the coveted honour forms the entire 
programme, but as Mr. Culwick wrote no “ exercise” for 
the degree, he was compelled to fall back upon pieces 
previously written under other conditions. Hé was 
fortunate in his executants. - Members of the University 
Choral Society gave an interpretation of the chorus, 
“The Mermaid’s Cave,’ Mrs. Culwick sung the ait, 
“Forsaken”; Mr. Thomas Marchant the melody “ The 
Morning Song”; and Mrs. Scott-Ffennell the song of 
Bertha from the Cantata, ‘‘ The Legend of Stauffenberg.” 
The singing of these pieces thoroughly deserved the 
applause bestowed by the audience. But evidences of 
high appreciation were not limited to cheers and clapping 
of hands. At the right moment Dean Dickinson came 
forward on behalf of friends and admirers to present the 
composer with a Doctor’s gown. Of course the ceremony 
of presentation was not allowed to pass without an inter- 
changg of compliments. 


A cuorr of fifty voices assisted at the festival service 
held in Westminster Abbey on the Patron Saint’s Day, 
when a selection from Benedict’s Oratorio, St. Peter, was 
performed. The chorus of Angels was sung by the Abbey 
boys, aided by the children of Her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, the accompaniments being played on the organ and 
harp by Dr. Bridge and Mr. John Thomas respectively. 
The selection of music also embraced Dr. Bridge's 
‘“‘ Hymn to the Creator,” the harmonies of which rolled. 
through the building with thrilling effect. 

*,* 

A Civit Service Pension of £100 has been granted to 

Mr. William Smyth Rockstro. in consideration . of his 
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services to musical literature. Had’ the sum _ been 
increased ten-fold, students of musical’history would have 
deemed it honestly earned. 

*,* 

In most of the programmes of pianoforte recitals held in 
our concert-rooms the illustrious name of Bach stands first 
of the list. Apparently it is deemed an act of duty to 
commence an entertainment of that kind with a work of 
the Leipzig master. Anyhow, it looks right and proper. 
By its observance, the performer obtains the reputation of 
being reverent and classical. Ina similar way the giver 
ofa feast maintains a religious character by saying “‘ grace 
before meat.”” In both cases the matter is decided at the 
outset. It is‘seldom thatthe name of Bach is seen late 
in the programme, and it is yet more seldom to meet with 
ascheme made up entirely of excerpts from his works. 


Those present at the concert given on the 4th ult., by 
Mr. Dolmetsch, in the hall of Barnard’s Inn, were 
privileged to hear Bach’s works performed on exactly the 
same kind: of instruments for which they were written. 
The ‘Fantasia Chromatica e Fuga” was played by 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins on the clavichord, and the delicacy and 
grace distinguishing the work were revealed in a most 
artistic manner. In response to the wishes of the gratified 
audience, Mr. Hipkins played the: first: number of the 
“Glorious Forty-eight.’’. A Concerto in D for harpsichord, 
flute, violin, viola, ’cello, and bass ; together with a Sonata 
for harpsichord, violin _ and: viola, were admirably 
interpreted. Mr. Dolmetsch favouréd the company with 
asolo on the lute; and Miss Héléne Dolmetsch displayed 
skill and taste ‘in the performance of a suite for the 
violoncello piccolo. Vocal solos, accompanied by 
instruments of an ancient form, were sung. by Miss 
Florence Monk. 

*,* 

Mr. Goossens, the highly esteemed ‘operatic conductor, 
has severed his connection with the Carl Rosa Company. 
His place will in the immediate future be filled by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke. 
availing himself of his great popularity in Liverpool, will 
settle there in the capacity of teacher of music. 

*,* 

THE Royal College of Music in Manchester will open 
its doors on the 26th of next month. Sir Charles Halle 
will have on his staff of professors the following vocal 
artists—Madame Sherrington, Miss Arna Williams, and 
Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. Dawson will assist the Principal 
in the pianoforte department ; arid well-known players in 
Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester band will be’‘teachers of 
their respective instruments. 

*,* 

A CONCERT was recently given in the Addison Hall by 
pupils of Miss Kenway’s Orphan School for the Daughters 
ofMusicians. A former pupil, Miss Constance Anderson, 
evinced considerable ability in a romance and scherzo com- 
posed by her for the violin and pianoforte. The artists who 
assisted on this ‘occasion were Madame Helen Trust, 
Madame Fanny Moody, Miss Emily Moody, and Mr. 
Whitehouse. 


Wuitst the company invited to witness the Royal 
Wedding were, on the 6th ult., assembling in the Chapel- 
Royal, St. James’s Palace, a selection of music was 
performed on the organ by Dr. Creser. The pieces 
chosen were a transcription of the Preludes to the first 
and third acts of Lohengrin ; the Courante from Handel’s 
Scipio ; a transcription of Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus’’; 
a Wedding March by the = composer to the Chapel 
Royal ; a Largo by Handel ; and the March of the Priests 
from Mendelssohn’s Athalie. 


Handel’s “ Occasional March”- was used for the pro- 
cession of the clergy ; and the same composer’s March in 
Scipio for that of the: Royal - Family... A Fanfare of 
Trumpets announced the coming of the Queen, and ‘Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Imperial March was: played ‘as Her 
Majesty with het »suite. proceéded towards. the altar. 
mart’s March in G was used for the procession of ‘the 
Bridegroom,-andthe- Wedding -Music from: Lohengrin for: 


It is reported that Mr. Goossens, , 





‘that of the Bride. In the course’ of the marriage service 


Dr. Creser’s chorale, “‘ Father of Light”; Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s’ hymn, “O, Perfect Love’; the Psalm, “ God 
be Merciful unto us,” and the chorale, ‘Lead us, 
Heavenly Father,” were sung by the choir. As the Bride 
and Bridegroom were at the conclusion of the service 
passing down the chapel Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March” 
was played. 


The musical arrangements were somewhat similar to 
those made for the wedding of the Princess Royal of 
England and the Crown Prince of Prussia, which took 
place in the Chapel Royal on the 25th of January, 1858. 
There was, however, on the recent occasion, one important 
omission in the executive department of the music—there 
was no orchestra, the organ, with the exception of the 
trumpets, being the only instrument used during the entire 
ceremony. Ihe present writer has lost but little of the 
impression made on his mind by incidents of the scene 
witnessed at the Chapel Royal on the former occasion 
referred to—the marriage of the Princess Royal. As one 
of thé choir, he was allotted a seat in the gallery opposite 
the recess occupied by the organ. Behind’ him were the 
members of the Queen’s Band, who, under the direction 
of their chief, the late Mr. George Frederick Anderson, 
played the Marches appointed for use in the several 
processions. They also at times were employed on 
accompaniments to the vocal music; while the late Sir 
George Smart, assisted by Mr. George Cooper, presided 
at the organ. 

*.# 
* 

At the College of Organists, candidates for: diplomas 
have, during the last month, undergone examination. On 
Friday, the 14th ult., Mr. F. Gerard Cobb distributed the 
Fellowship diplomas; and on the following Friday, Dr. 
C. J. Bridge, of Chester, handed to successful competitors 
the Associateship diplomas. 

*,* 

WITH sincere regret we announce the death of Mr. John 
M’Kinley, which took place, on the 7th ult., in Australia, 
whither he had gone to accompany his wife, Antoinette 
Sterling, on a brief concert-tour.. Friends and admirers 
of the renowned contralto will be moved to deep sympathy 
on hearing of her sad and sudden bereavement. 


MaAscacni's third published opera, J Rantzau, was 
presented at Covent Garden on the 7th ult., but notwith- 
standing altogether exceptional advantages otf rendition, 
has not since been heard. Such a fact speaks more 
eloquently than words of official belief in the amount of 
drawing power of the successor to Cavalleria Rusticana 
and L’Amico Fritz, There was the interest attaching to 
the rehearsal and conducting’ of the work by Mascagni ; 
the three principal parts were entrusted to such favourite 
artists as Madame Melba, Signor de Lucia, and’ Signor 
Ancona; the stage mounting was tasteful, and yet 
I Rantzau failed to evoke enthusiasm: The reason is easy 
to discover.’ For’ the second time during his brief career, 
Mascagni has shown defective judgment ‘in the choice of 
a libretto. ~ At least halfof the immediate success achieved 
by the Cavalleria was due to the intensely dramatic and 
evenly sustained interest of the story. However much it 
lacked the poetic’ element of romance, it kept attention 
alive; and theatrical instinct was apparent on nearly every 
page of the score. Instead of continuing in the same 
vein, Mascagni ventured into the idyllic with L’Amico 
Fritz, and sandwiched a charming second act with a 
commonplace first and third. Those who believed that 
upon the young Italian the mantle of Verdi would descend 
were rather disappointed, but hoped for better things next 
time. Unfortunately, there is further retrogression in 
I Rantzau, and the question now is—What next’? Candid 
friends, heedless that the market price of good advice is 
scanty thanks, would counsel Mascagni® not :to’ impose 
further strain upon his powers for ‘two or three years— 
certainly not: until he can’obtain' a ‘‘ book” possessing 
vigour and colour corresponding with that of Cavalleria. 


~To compose-another- Rantsay. would be to exhibit ignor- 
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ance of or contempt for his present great opportunities. 
An appropriate supplementary title for his latest opera 
would in English be A Storm in a Teacup. 


In its lyric guise Erckmann-Chatrian’s Les Deux Freres 
may be briefly summarised. Two quarrelsome old men, 
brothers, are at issue concerning the purchase of a piece of 
landin thevillage. Gianni, the worst-tempered of the twain, 
is anxious that his daughter Luisa should wed a forester, 
whereas she is secretly attached to her cousin Giorgio. 
Opposed in his wishes the violent Gianni throws his 
daughter to the ground, whereupon she becomes so ill that 
the obggitrate parent, who is not totally devoid of feeling, 
as a last resource goes to his brother’s house at night and 
asks that Giorgio may become the husband of Luisa. 
Thus the aged brothers are reconciled through the mutual 
attachment of their offspring. Such a plain and homely 
story might serve for two acts, but is lamentably thin 
for four. This did not, however, seem to occur to 
Mascagni when he was penning the music. He attempted 
to invest the theme with the strength, the dignity, and 
the passion of grand opera, but the texture was not 
sufficiently substantial for such treatment. 


The altercation between father and daughter is, of course, 
the scene to which Mascagni’s method is best adapted, and 
this is really striking in more than one sense. A ballata 
for the heroine, a fervid air for the tenor, Giorgio, and 
the indispensable love-duet in the short final act, are the 
numbers in which the composer’s undoubted gift of melody 
is turned to the best account, whilst something like humour 
is evident early in the second act, when a “ Kyrie,” 
supposed to be the composition of the village school- 
master and organist, is interrupted by a noisy chorus of 
threshers on the other side of the road. For constant 
change of rhythm Mascagni in I Rantzau displays a more 
pronounced inclination than before, and a suspicion of 
fidgetiness is the consequence. 

*,* 

Tue Wagner Wednesday performances in German did 
not commence till the 28th June, when Herr Steinbach 
proved himself a conductor worth waiting for. The opera 
chosen for the rentrée on the Covent Garden stage of Herr 
Max Alvary, who had arrived in England some weeks before, 
was Tristan und Isolde, in which he sang with undiminished 
spirit. Frau Moran-Olden, an experienced artist, was a 
fairly satisfactory heroine, and Misg Esther Palliser 
repeated her clever assumption of the compliant attendant 
Brangane, On the “ ult. the two German singers 
appeared as Seigmund and Brunnhilde respectively in 
Die Walkiire, and Frau Reuss-Belce was an eminently 
sympathetic Sieglinde. The band was the supplementary 
force organised for these performances, and on the whole 
did well. 

*,* 

THERE was a return to the Italian tongue on the 12th, 
when, under the conductorship of Signor Mancinelli, 
Die Meistersinger (not seen for two years) was given to a 
large audience, with Madame Albani as Eva, M. Jean de 
Reszke as Walther, M. Lassalle as Hans Sachs, Herr 
Wiegand as Pogner, and Mr, Hedmondt (from the Carl 
Rosa troupe) as the ’prentice David. Herr Steinbach 
resumed ssion of the conductor’s chair on the roth 
for Siegfried, with Herr Alvary in his tavourite part, Frau 
Moran-Olden as the re-awakened Brunnhilde, Herr 
Wiegand as the tiresome Wanderer, and Herr Lieban 
in his characteristic embodiment of the dwarf Mime. 
Rheingold and Gotterdiimmerung—the first and fourth 
sections of the ponderous Ring des Nibelungen series— 
were not given, greatly to the satisfaction of those who 
frequented the house as a matter of duty rather than 
choice. Extra representations of Die Walkiire and 
Siegfried took place at Drury Lane Theatre. 

rk. 


Tue Covent Garden Opera House presented a 
magnificent spectacle on Tuesday, the 4th ult., when the 
State Performance was given before the 1 bride 
and bridegroom elect, the King and Queen of ark, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Czarewitch, 
and about 30 other members of august 
invited to the huge satin-decorated box 


Pastis, 


es 


of the Royal circle tier, From roof to ceiling 
box as well as the box fronts was ornamented 
garlands of real flowers—mostly red and white 
whilst the handsome dresses of the ladies and the diver. 
fied uniforms of the men helped to make a splendij 
scene never likely to be forgotten by the spectators. The 
opera was Roméo et Fuliette, the curtain falling on the 
potion scene, and the principal parts were sustained 
Madame Melba, the Brothers de Reszke, MM. Plangon, 
Bonnard, and Ghasne. 
* 

* 

A CONTINGENT of Sir A. Harris’s company went ty 
Windsor on the 15th “by Royal command,” to give, 
performance before the Queen of the second act of L’ Amico 
Fritz and the whole of Cavalleria Rusticana, both bei 
conducted by the composer. Madame Calvé was the 
Suzel and Santuzza, M. Ancona the Rabbi and Alfio, and 
(owing to Signor de Lucia being suddenly summoned 
back to Italy) Signor Vignas was the Fritz as well as the 
Turiddu. This was the second time the Queen had heard 
Cavalleria in the Waterloo Chamber, and the second 
occasion she had seen the tenor ae the recreant young 
soldier. Si Lago took the opera to the Castle in the 
autumn of 1891, soon after he introduced it ta this country, 

7 

Or the numerous events of an exceedingly busy month 
at Covent Garden, one yet remains to be noted, if only a 
a record that some of the performances were in French, 
This was the production on the 2oth of Mr. Isidore dé 
Lara’s Amy Robsart, a setting of a libretto on ‘“ Kenjl. 
worth,” arranged by Sir A. Harris with a Gallic text by 
M. Paul Milliet. Although the composer has flitted from 
style to style, that of Massenet being apparently most 
in favour, his second opera is a decided | improve! 
upon La Luce dell’ Asia. It is stronger generally, 
and in places he has really grasped the significance 
of the dramatic situations with which the “ book” 
is well stocked. The scene of the revels at Kenil- 
worth before Queen Elizabeth comprises some telling 
festal music, and there is much tender feeling ina 
couple of love duets for Leicester and Amy. Certainly 
there is enough creditable workmanship in the opera to 
warrant Mr. de Lara being encouraged to try again, 
Madame Calvé was the Amy, Madame Armand the Queen, 
M. Alvarez the Leicester, M. Bonnard the Tressilian, and 
M. Lassalle the villain: Varney. All the nerve ani 
resource of Signor Bevignani were called for as conductor 
of this single performance. 


° * 

THERE was a large attendance at the Crystal Palace o 
the 22nd at the repetition performance, at cheap prices, o 
The Golden Legend, on. Handel Festival scale, in aid ¢ 
the Mansion House Fund for the sufferers by the Victoria 
disaster. Madame Albani, Miss Marian McKenzie, 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Robert Grice, together with b 
chorus, and conductor Pe A. Manns) generously gav 
their services, as also did Mr. Andrew Black, who tookt 

art of Lucifer in consequence of Mr. Henschel havi 
en compelled to leave ngland. 
_» * 


° ' 
Cuarzes Lecocg’s La Fille de Madame Angot, one 
the most ae pe of comic operas a score of years 
was revjyed with fair success at the Criterion on th 
22nd by Mr. Charles Wyndham. Some of the sprightl 
airs are likely to obtain renewed favour, more partic ar 
as they are brightly rendered by Miss Amy Augai 
Mile. Lange), Miss Decima Moore (Clairette}, and 
ourtice Pounds (Ange Pitou). The musical director 
Mr. John Crook. : 


—— 
ao 
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